Homes Not Jails Takes Over Vacant Housing at Presidio 


The Army Marches Out, Homeless Activists March In 


by Ted Gullickson 
‘An unspoken assump- 

_|tion was that Presidio 
housing is simply too 
nice for people who 
ae homeless. 
|Planners seemed to 
‘choke on the thought 
of poor people living 
in housing with ocean 
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formally marched out of the 
Presidio, turning the military 
base over to peacetime use. On Sunday, 
June 25, Homes Not Jails marched in and 
moved into two buildings to establish 
housing for people who are homeless. 
They were promptly arrested. 
Ironically,--at-.a=time- when San 
Francisco was celebrating 50 years of the 


United Nations and its values of basic 
human rights, 11 people needing housing 
were arrested for attempting to house 
themselves in one of the hundreds of 
vacant housing units at the Presidio. 
About 200 people demonstrated in sup- 
port of the housing occupation. The 11 
arrested activists were charged with tres- 
passing, damaging federal property and 
demonstrating without a permit; they 
will be tried in federal court. 

Those arrested were part of Homes 
Not Jails, a San Francisco group which 
has been forcefully arguing that the city's 
thousands of vacant housing units should 
be used for desperately needed housing. 

Homes Not Jails began in 1992 when 
homeless people and housing activists 
joined together to fight for the right to 
housing, zeroing in on over 6,000 vacant, 
abandoned housing units in the city — 
housing left empty for real estate specula- 
tion and, in many cases, housing emptied 
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After using this battering ram to enter the Presidio 


photo by Judi Parks 


housing, police arrested 11 members of Homes Not Jails. 


when landlords evicted all the tenants. 

The June 25 occupation was not the 
first time Homes Not Jails occupied 
empty Presidio housing. The former home 
of the 6th Army was one of the first mili- 
tary bases closed under the federal Base 
Conversion Act; and the base's 1,368 
housing units seemed a perfect opportuni- 
ty to show how the closing of military 
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bases could be used to meet the greatest 
domestic problem facing America: the 
millions of people who are forced to live 
(and too often die) on the streets. 

But in all the conversion planning, the 
federal government ignored the pleas of 
those who sought to turn some of this 
housing into permanent, affordable hous- 
ing. When the final plan for the Presidio 
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was announced, not one single housing 
unit was allocated for affordable housing. 
In fact, the government announced plans 
to demolish over 400 units at the Wherry 
Housing complex (which housed enlisted 
personnel and their families). 

Outraged that the government was 
planning to demolish habitable housing 
while people are dying on the streets, 
Homes Not Jails occupied three Wherry 
Housing buildings in 1994. The govern- 
ment’s response? It arrested 32 people. 
After the '94 housing occupation, Homes 
Not Jails continued to press federal offi- 
cials for a commitment to utilize vacant 
housing at the Presidio and submitted a 
proposal to the National Park Service. 

Anticipating the base conversion 
process would be lengthy and would 
result in Jong periods where empty hous- 
ing sat vacant, Homes Not Jails asked for 
the interim use of empty housing with 
people living in the homes providing 
maintenance and security for the property. 
This interim use would address the very 
real emergency of people living on the 
streets. But ultimately, permanent, truly 


affordable housing is needed; so HNJ also 
asked the federal government to allocate 


permanent housing for homeless people. 

These proposals, however, were reject- 
ed by the government; Homes Not Jails 
predicted that soon housing would be sit- 
ting empty and rundown. 

Nearly a year after our prediction, 
empty and rundown exactly described the 
condition of housing at the Wherry 
Housing complex, and HNJ decided to 


See Presidio Housing Occupation page three 
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by Dennis Omowale Cutten 


i been astride the nite 

comes morning and i'm still 

hanging on. . . pushing against 

| a little piece of a much bigger madness: 
it's absurd this living to profit 
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Lawsuit Targets Squalid 
Conditions at Sutter Hotel 


f asked to describe the minimal components of livable housing, the majori- 

ty of people in this country would answer that decent housing should be 

safe from fire and unwanted entries; free of rats, roaches, filth and holes in 
the walls; have clean, functioning bathrooms and adequate lighting. 

But if we consider the way in which Govinder Singh, owner of the Sutter 
Hotel in downtown Oakland, runs his Single Room Occupancy hotel, the liv- 
ing conditions that most people view as necessities apparently are only privi- 
leges — privileges that the poor are not entitled to. 

Hundreds of tenants at the Sutter Hotel have decided that Singh’s neglect 
of his hotel and its inhabitants is irresponsible, inhumane and unacceptable. 
They have filed what their attorney, Jay Koslofsky, has labeled a “true class- 
action lawsuit” against the owner. Five tenants are suing Singh on behalf of 
any resident who has lived in the Sutter from July of 1990 to the present day. 

For years, the Sutter has been notorious for its lack of State-mandated 
necessities which are inspected annually by Oakland’s Office of Code 
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Hundreds Arrested for "Felony 
Conspiracy to Feed the Hungry" 


by Keith McHenry 
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San Francisco police attack Food Not Bombs members and 
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destroy shanties during United Nations Celebration. 


ore than 400 Food Not Bombs 
activists came to San Francisco 
to show that not everyone is cel- 


ebrating the 50th anniversary of the United 
Nations and its Global Austerity Program. 
The UN is most remembered for its sup- 
port role in killing more than 300,000 
Iraqis and encouraging developments that 
profit transnational corporations at the 
expense of the environment and the poor. 
The FNB Gathering tried to involve all 
participants in consensus decision-making 
and in creating egalitarian projects, includ- 
ing an unlicensed FM radio station, free 
vegetarian food, workshops, protests, 
housing takeovers and concerts. 

During the UN celebration, UN Plaza 
was filled with riot police, which high- 
lighted the direction the UN is taking the 
world’s people. Five yards from the newly 
installed words, “Everyone has the right to 
life, liberty and security of person,” the 
S.F. Police clubbed human-rights activists 
for sharing food with the hungry. There 


were more than 250 arrests of Food Not | 


Bombs volunteers on charges of felony 
conspiracy, felony arson and an array of 
other “crimes.” All charges were dropped. 
The real criminals were the corporate elite. 

The arrests started on Wednesday, June 
14, when 150 people marched to the S.F. 


Police Commission meeting to protest the 
recent police murders of Aaron Williams 
and Peter Hargen. Two activists were 
arrested at the Commission’s public meet- 
ing. The next day, five people were arrest- 


ed during the “Food Not Bombs as 


Performance Art” workshop at UN Plaza. 
They were arrested for sharing free food 
and then charged with felony conspiracy. 
On Sunday, June 18, 49 people were 
arrested for setting up a shanty in protest 
of U.S. human-rights violations, especial- 
ly anti-homeless laws and police violence 
against the poor. The police arrested 10 to 
20 people for sharing free food at each 
meal. Food-servers were charged with 
felony conspiracy, held overnight, then 


released when the charges were dropped. I . 


was in jail on Tuesday with 17 people 
who had shared free food. We organized a 
hunger strike; two women and 15 men 
fasted for two days. We were freed after 
two days when our charges were dropped. 

On June 25, as President Clinton was 
about to leave a fancy dinner at the St. 
Francis Hotel, about 100 FNB activists 
marched up to the front door and stopped 
his departure. Riot police attacked the 
march, arrested more than 50 people and 
injured several protesters. About 20 people 
were arrested for sharing food at UN Plaza 


iw] that day. Religious Witness 
s with Homeless People held a 
huge march to Herbst 
Theater, the site of the UN50 
f Celebration to break their 
ij very successful fast for the 
rights of the homeless. 

On the last day of the 
H “Celebration,” just before 
i Clinton made his “major” 
m speech, Desmond Tutu of 
| South Africa addressed the 
treatment of the homeless 
and poor in the United States. 
This is but one example of 
how street protests helped 
| frame the issues. The police 
“| did not arrest anyone for 
feeding the hungry that day. 
On Monday, June 26, over 

600 people marched in a 
torchlight protest to support 
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Abu-Jamal, who is on death 
row in Pennsylvania. The government plans 
to kill him in August. Some marchers 
brought water to put out any embers that 
might blow from the torches. - 

The protest was not a FNB event, 
although many people attending the 
Gathering joined the demonstration. Mayor 
Frank Jordan and the police accused out- 
of-town FNB members of endangering the 
city. The march went down Market and 
Valencia to the Mission Police Station 
where protesters burned two dumpsters of 
trash. Riot police guarded the station. 
Hundreds of people came to their windows 
and yelled cheers of support and held up 
their fists in solidarity. It was one of the 
most inspiring protests I’ve ever been on. 

The march was stopped by police in 
the Castro. At least 285 people were 
arrested and charged with felony arson. 
Possibly as many as 100 of those arrested 
were with FNB. I escaped the sweep by 
sitting in the dark on the top step of one of 
the flats and pretending I lived there. At 
one point when several protesters were 
being moved into the new jail, the general 
population chanted “Food Not Bombs, 
Food Not Bombs” to show their respect 
and appreciation for our protests. 

African American prisoners suggested 
we organize torchlight protests against the 
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three strikes law. Media attempts. to smear 
Food Not Bombs backfired. The next day, 
dozens of people came by the FNB table 
at UN Plaza, and expressed their gratitude 
for our resistance to the police state. 

UNS50O Chairman Walter Shorenstein 
and his SFPD spent well over $900,000 to 
try and stop this modest challenge to the 
official world-view. The City had to pay 
almost a million dollars in jail overcrowd- 
ing fines as a result of the false arrests 
during the Gathering. Food Not Bombs 
spent much less than $10,000 to put on 
this two-week event and bring attention to 
America’s human-rights violations. 

Local capitalist media generally tried 
to not cover events involving Food Not 
Bombs and the homeless, although KTVU 
did a good job reporting some events. 
Unlicensed micro-powered radio broke 
the information blockade. Free Radio 
Berkeley, Free Radio Santa Cruz, San 
Francisco Liberation Radio, Radio Libre 
and Food Not Bombs Liberation Radio all 
made it possible to find out what was 
going on at the protests. Many listeners 
stopped by the FNB table to tell us they 
had heard about our protests on pirate 


radio. This helped force the corporate 


media to change its story to more accu- 
rately reflect what was happening. People 
don't trust the corporate media and gov- 
ernment. Food Not Bombs is gaining 
respect each day we resist the police state. 

Repressive actions by corporate San 
Francisco reinforced the awareness that 
each person is responsible for taking back 
the resources and rights stolen from us by 
the corporate government. If we want 
democracy, we will have to create it. If we 
want people to know what we are doing, 
we will have to report our actions on our 
own free media. If we need housing, we 
should take it. It is clear that corporations 
must be abolished if we expect to save our- 
selves from slavery and prevent ecological 
collapse. Corporations and their govern- 
ments and courts are not about to bring an 
end to transnational corporate greed. That 
is our job. It is also up to all of us to create 
the alternative to corporate servitude. 

The Gathering was a great success. 
Many people said they had an amazing, 
empowering time. The next planned event 
will be an International day of housing 
take-overs on Thanksgiving, Thursday, 
November 23, 1995. We’ll see you there. 


Note: To find out how you can join 
Food Not Bombs, call 1-800-884-1136 for 
free information. Our address is Food Not 
Bombs, 3145 Geary Blvd. #12, San 
Francisco, CA 94118. 


Brutal Arrests by SFPD During UN Celebration 


by Jan Spence 
he Food Not Bombs International 
Gathering was held at the same time 
as the U.N.50 Celebration. More than 300 
FNB members protested San Francisco's 
refusal to uphold Article 25 of the UN’s 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which says “every country must feed, 
house and provide for the human needs of 
its people.” The purpose of the FNB 
Gathering was to draw world attention to 
this conspicuous disregard of human rights. 
During UN 50, scores of FNB support- 
ers were falsely arrested and brutalized by 
the San Francisco Police Department. 


On June 18 at about 8 p.m., after serv-. 


ing dinner at U.N. Plaza, activists erected 
two flimsy shacks. At least 50 police offi- 
cers in riot gear charged into the group of 
demonstrators in a wild display of power. 
I witnessed them tearing down the shacks 
and arresting 49 people for "obstructing a 
sidewalk, being disorderly and resisting 
arrest". Those arrested were not disorder- 
ly, nor did they obstruct sidewalks. 

Core Freeman, from Ashville, North 
Carolina, was arrested for “being at the 
scene of a riot, disorderly conduct, beg- 


ging, resisting a police officer.” Core said, 
“There was no riot. I was not begging. I 
was sitting peacefully and chanting “Food 
Not Bombs!’ I was holding hands with a 
friend, not resisting arrest. I was aston- 
ished that the police were so violent. 
"They used pain holds when they 
arrested me. They pulled my arm high up 
my back, telling 


empowered because I wasn’t affected by 
the violence of the police. And I was 
empowered by the unity of the people.” 
Virginia was one of 44 people who 
came from Dallas in support of the S.F. 
chapter of Food Not Bombs. Dinner has 
been served twice a week for almost two 
years in front of the Dallas City Hall, with 
no opposition from 


me to stand up "The police announced that the police.” “We 


when I was 
already standing 
up. They vio- 
lently dragged 


they came to break up a 
riot. But it was the police 


came because of the 
vicious police state 
that exists here in 
San Francisco,” 


me away from who initiated the violence.” Virginia said. “We 


my friend. 

"We were in the holding tank for 12 
hours, with nothing to’eat or drink. In court 
this morning, the judge said that the D.A. is 
unsure if he will press charges." 

Joanna also was arrested. “They used 
pain compliance. They bent my wrist 
inward and bent my arms high up my back. 
My charges were obstructing the sidewalk 
and failure to disperse. They twisted the 
ears of my friends and that’s painful. But I 
didn’t feel hostile and I wasn’t afraid. I felt 


display a Food Not 
Bombs banner back home. Food has never 
been confiscated and there has never been 
an arrest. In fact, the cops patrol the area 
— they stop and wave to us." 

Nathan Smith reported that they serve 
once a week in Ashville, North Carolina, 
on Mondays, and display a FNB banner. 
“The only interaction we have with the 
police is complimentary — they stop to 
tell us that we are doing a good job.” 


Bombs has the right to freedom of assem- 
bly and the right to serve food. We have 
“street feeds’ in Seattle every Wednesday. 
Food has never been confiscated and 
servers have never been arrested.” 

David from Boston, where FNB origi- 
nated, told us, “It’s important to oppose 
the criminalization of poverty here in San 
Francisco. We serve five meals a week in 
Boston and aren't harassed by the police. 
San Francisco does not have the right to 
be honored by the U.N. celebration 
because the mayor is violating the U.N.'s 
Declaration of Human Rights, which 
guarantees food and shelter to everyone.” 

Pam Reber said that the police 
announced that they came to break up a 
riot. But, she argued, “It was the police 
who initiated the violence.” 

Pam has served with Food Not Bombs 
in Michigan and North Carolina. She had 
never been arrested until she came to San 
Francisco. “I was here two years ago serv- 
ing black bean soup to the homeless. The 
police confiscated the soup. Then two of 
them got behind me and pinned my arms 
tightly against my back. Officer Lindo had 
his arm around my neck in a pressure hold. 
He clearly said, ‘I could break your neck 
right now, if I wanted to.’” Hi 
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Presidio Housing Occupation 


from page one 
press the point once again. 

When HNJ occupiers entered the hous- 
ing on June 25, they were not surprised to 
find the units neglected and beginning to 
deteriorate. But they were shocked when 
they found wide-open, unlocked doors. 
And shocked further when they realized 
that rotting food on the kitchen counter 
was the same food the 1994 occupiers 
had brought in. The housing which the 
government found too precious and valu- 
able for people to live in had been 


The housing which the 
government found too 
precious for people to 
live in had been ignored 
for 13 months! Ignored 
to the point where no 
one had bothered to 
close or lock the doors 
after the last occupation! 


ignored for the past 13 months! Ignored 
to the point where no one had ever both- 
ered to close or lock the doors after the 
last. occupation! 

Hoping to convince federal officials that 
government-owned housing cannot sit 
empty when so many people are homeless, 
Homes Not Jails has once again entered into 
negotiations. with the federal government 
about how Presidio housing can be used to 
house people. As a result of the occupation, 
Brian O’ Neill, Superintendent of the Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area, has set a 
‘meeting with:HNJ to discuss proposals for 
housing. HNJ members hope he will realize 


-the immorality of not allowing people to live 


in neglected, vacant housing. 
oopBecausevof: the richness of San 


Francisco’s real estate market, the bulk of 
vacant housing in the city is owned by pri- 
vate landlords. Government-owned vacant 
housing is limited, so when Homes Not 
Jails discovers some it pushes especially 
hard for its use. As bad as it may be for a 
private landlord to hold housing off the 


Homes Not Jails rallies for the Presidio occupation. 


HNJ occupied it many times, but every 
time people were arrested and the housing 
was boarded back up. Earlier this year, a 


‘real estate developer purchased the build- 


ing (without benefit of an auction or any 
open sale process) and sold it to someone 
else on the very same day at a profit of 
about $40,000. Rather than use the prop- 
erty to house people, the government 
chose to use it to help someone turn a 
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market for real-estate profiteering, it is 
even more outrageous when the govern- 
ment lets housing sit empty, ignoring its 
responsibilities to care for its people. 

Further, a federal law (the McKinney 
Act) stipulates that excess and surplus 
government property be provided for 
homeless housing. So not just morally, 
but also legally, vacant government- 
owned property should be used for home- 
less housing. Yet it rarely is. 

Why the government is not meeting its 
moral obligation is a sad testament on the 
values of politicians. Take as an example 
a vacant federally owned. building on 


_ quick profit. 


Although the government has a legal 
obligation under the McKinney Act, it has 
chosen to ignore and circumvent this law, 
and is now in the process of weakening it. 
Typically, individual government agencies 
claim exemption from this law, even 
though courts have ruled in multiple cases 
that they can't ignore the McKinney Act. 
Very occasionally, an agency will list 
property as available under. McKinney, 
property which is useless. San Francisco 
has had two properties made available: a 
“toxic waste” site at Hunters Point and a 
“landslide-area” near the ocean. Earlier 
this year, some of the housing on the 


Presidio was listed as available under 
McKinney, but the government quickly 
retracted it, calling the listing a “mistake.” 
With the closing of so many military 
bases, many thought it would be a golden 
opportunity to acquire some housing. But 


legislation was soon passed to weaken the 


McKinney Act and people who are home- 
less once again found the door shut as 
property was made available only to 
developers or commercial interests. 

Attempts to utilize Presidio housing 
were quickly shunted aside; planners 
never seriously considered affordable 
housing as part of any plan. An unspoken, 
underlying assumption throughout the 
process was that the Presidio housing is 
simply too nice for people who are home- 
less. Planners seemed to choke on the 
thought of poor people living in housing 
with ocean views. That attitude has been 
an underlying problem with the conver- 
sion of California military bases, since a 
good number are on the water or amidst 
richer neighborhoods. 

So, facing many barriers and a long, 
uphill struggle, Homes Not Jails is contin- 
uing its struggle for housing at the 
Presidio. And while the odds are stacked, 
HNJ hopes to use its tenacity and stub- 
bornness to convince the government to 
live up to its moral and legal obligations 
to use empty housing for people who oth- 
erwise risk dying on the streets. Hi 
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by Dennis Omowale Cutten 
We engaged in dangerous games, 
then -- played in "The Pit." 
And we got down. 
But, I often carried the night 
on my shoulders, 
up against stars that wouldn't budge. 
That Bank of America Building loomed, 
it's capitalist's shadow 
crushing dreams I dared to have. 


‘Sutter Hotel Lawsuit 


M~preacrs 


from page one 


Katherine Goldsmith at Oakland's Sutter Hotel. 


Polk Street which sat empty for years. 
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"T would like the hotel owners and the government inspectors to 


spend a night in one of them. Maybe then they could see how 
impossible it is to feel positive about your life when you wake up 


every day in a living place made for animals." 


Compliance. According to Supervising 
Housing Inspector -Antoinette Holloway, the 
hotel has periodically been labeled “substan- 
dard” and its owner charged with “neglect” 


“and “deferred maintenance.” In 1992 alone, 


Singh’s hotel was hit with 189 Health and 
Safety Violations. 

All of which raises the inevitable question: 
“Why hasn’t the City of Oakland taken a 


stronger position in ordering Singh to mend — 


his immoral ways?” 

Katherine Goldsmith, a staff organizer for 
Dignity Housing West, has made her own 
assessment of the city's lack of motivation in 
monitoring and enforcing health and safety 
codes at the Sutter and other SRO hotels, an 
assessment based on her years. of living in 
many such hotels in Oakland. : 

‘“What’s happening is that the building 
owners are paying off the City inspectors,” 
Goldsmith said. “They think we are all blind. 
Well, the tenants, attorneys and activists can 
see, and we’ll make sure they recognize this.” 

Upon finding health and safety violations, 
the City inspectors’ normal procedure is to 
submit their complaints to the hotel owner, 
then issue a callback date. By that date, a visi- 
ble amount of repair work is supposed to be 
done to meet compliance with city regulations. 

Goldsmith said it was fraudulent for city 
officials to pass the Sutter Hotel on numerous 
call-back dates. “The repair work the hotel 
‘owners do is what I call cosmetic surgery,” 
she stated. “Things are patched up but noth- 
ing is really fixed; the inspectors know this.” 

Goldsmith, tenant-rights attorneys and 
housing activists are deeply concerned about 
Alameda County's plan to use General 
Assistance (GA) money to purchase vouchers 
which would mandate homeless people to 
live in the Sutter Hotel and other slums like 
it. This program will convert virtually all of 
‘the recipient's $300 monthly GA check into a 
housing voucher and send it directly to one of 
the slum hotels, regardless of the recipient's 
wishes. The S.F. Board of Supervisors is 


‘opposing a similar voucher program in San 


Francisco; but. Alameda County Supervisors 
voted April 11 to enact a mandatory GA 
voucher program in the East Bay. 

Goldsmith sees this controversial plan as 
just another way for the government to cut 
essential funds for the poor, while simultane- 
ously funding the “slum lords”. 

The GA voucher system would also take 
away a vital power from tenants — the ability 
to withhold their rent money as a form of 
protest. This power is generally used by those 
who are disgusted at living conditions in SRO 
hotels, and who feel it is degrading to pay a 
few hundred dollars a month for a living space 


‘that is subhuman. 


“The only leverage the tenants of SRO 
hotels have is their rent money," said Ed 
Barnes, an attorney at the Berkeley 
Community Law Center. “Without it they are 
powerless against the owners.” 

Goldsmith feels hopeful that the Sutter law- 
suit will set a precedent for similar cases in the 
future. “One reason the tenants came out so 
strongly for this case is because they saw how 
successful we were in the Claridge Hotel set- 
tlement. I hope the Sutter Hotel case will do 
the same for future cases against other hotels.” 

The Sutter Hotel case, which is now in the 
discovery process, is not intended to close the 
hotel down, but rather to show the owners 
and city officials that just because the inhabi- 
tants are poor doesn’t mean they can be for- 
gotten and treated without dignity. 

Leaning forward on her desk cluttered 
with files full of tenant complaints from 
numerous slum hotels, Goldsmith, who is 
currently fighting with the owners of the Will 
Rogers Hotel where she resides, pensively 
adds, “One day, I would like the owners of 
these hotels, their families and the govern- 
ment inspectors with their families to spend a 
night in one of them. Maybe then they could 
see how impossible it is to feel positive about 
your life when you wake up every day ina 
living place made for animals.” @ 


i 


about humanity. 
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Berkeley Artists on the Fringe -- Creativity Blossom: 


Story and Interviews by B.N. Duncan 


t is a much-neglected fact that some people in Berkeley who exist on the down- 
[== margins of society — including some homeless people — do valuable work 

in artistic media. Five outstanding examples are Richard List, Mike “Moby” 
Theobald, Gino Alvarez, Julia Vinograd and Ace Backwords. 

I interviewed these five artists recently, asking them two related questions posed to 
me by Street Spirit editor Terry Messman: “Why is valid, vital art arising from the 
fringe?” and “Why have the deprivations and injustices of poverty and homelessness 
led some Berkeley artists to creative expression?” 

These five artists are more original and authentic than many people living in the 
mainstream. Berkeley has a significant proportion of socially marginal people, includ- 
ing homeless people, who comprise some of the spiritual, mental and creative wealth 
of the city. In Berkeley, the term “street people” has often pertained to people of vital 
spirit and inspiration, although increased abuses in our mechanical, bureaucratic, 
money-and-power system of established institutions tend to obscure this meaning. 

The establishment gets more corrupt and phony, and seeks to cast out or destroy 
more of the people who have a strong and true self. Many people of original or lumi- 
nary bent have been drawn to the exceptional town of Berkeley, even some people who 
know they will have to live on the street. (‘Man does not live by bread alone.”’) 
Berkeley would benefit by being aware of the treasury of people on its fringe who cre- 
ate art; live valuable lessons of life; set instructive personal examples and have mes- 
sages and visions to give. Working on this article reminds me that art is very much 


| 
"I see a lot of pain on the margins. Like, a 16- | 
year-old boy dying of drugs. Alcohol takes a terri- 
ble toll. | find it very disturbing. And that gives 
stimulus to my art, because | feel an intense 
amount of pain." 


Richard List, who lacks a building to live in, has a storm inside of emotional pain 
and violent urges, while possessing humor, sensibility and strong positive interests i 
learning and accomplishment. He is rebellious while practicing good will. He has th 
courage for adventure, but is also an alarmist. In his "Plop Art,” List uses improvised 
objects, colors, images and the printed word to create public exhibits and street-the- | 
ater demonstrations without the sanction of officials. He communicates warning sig- | 
nals and messages of guidance in a troubled society, and expresses a sense of outrag 


and crisis, while providing non-threatening entertainment for people. 


B.N. Duncan: Why do people on the 
fringe of society create vital art? 

Richard List: There’s a tremendous 
amount of experiences where people have 
suffered a lot, and if you can just get them 
to draw it, it doesn’t matter how crudely, 
it can have incredible power and meaning. 

I myself have experienced a lot of pain 
that I need to express one way or another. 
Art is a method of expression that’s popu- 
lar when you’re on the fringe. If I was 
middle-class and felt a lot of pain, I might 
wind up drinking or writing letters to the 
editor or beating the cat or trying to fight 
with my wife. But since I'm on the fringe, 
I became involved with a lot of artists. 

The pain I feel is intense, excruciating. 
And I really haven’t suffered as much as a 
lot of people. I suffered when I was 14 
when my mother and sister died under 
mysterious circumstances; I think that was 
easily the biggest moment of pain, and of 
course it colored me for the rest of my life. 
I know a lot of people who've really been 
through the mill. Rufus Hockenhull in 
Oakland photographs people who are down 
and out. He was in combat in Vietnam; he 
had to use a bucket to scoop up the remains 
of friends who were blown up; he saw a lot 
of people die. My next-door neighbor in 
New Jersey died in Vietnam. That kind of 
pain has stimulated me a lot. 

I don’t want to complain too much, 
because I don’t think it’s appropriate. I 
think some middle-class mainstreamers 
actually suffer more than I do. They have 
a comfortable house (which is especially 
necessary for women and children), but 


they have the mortgage, they have a crum- a 


my job that they hate, they’ re trapped. 
Now, one thing about me is, I’m living 
what is probably a pretty natural existence 
in that I roam a lot and I’m like a lion or 
something — I go here and there, see the 
beautiful countryside. I have a good time, 
I’m completely alone, nobody’s bothering 
me. I see insanely, incredibly wonderful 
landscapes. I climb to the tippy-top of 
really tall mountains that are jagged, 
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13,000 feet in the air, looking down at 
incredible sights. I get a lot of good things 


‘to eat, plants that grow out there. I don’t 


often consider myself homeless — 
because my home is in the wilderness. I'm 
houseless, but that's not the end of the 
world; it induces me to travel. I’ve hopped 
freight trains a lot. I go down to the 
seashore; I go to the mountains; I go out to 
the desert. It’s fun and it’s a good home, a 
very big home. So, I don’t suffer like a lot 
of people who just stay in one city. The 
cities, they’re just so grimy and gritty, all 
this concrete, all this filth, all these build- 
ings — it’s depressing, it’s ugly. 

A lot of homeless people live in a city 
and never get out of it. A house is more 


Richard List's Plop Art in the lot where the Berkeley Inn 
was destroyed by arson. Society can treat a person like an object 
to be "flushed down," or a person can "flush himself down" by 


failing to cope. 


Moby's comics expose injustice, and mingle fiction 


with real-life commentary. 
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Art by Moby Theobald 


appropriate in a city because there’s no 
place to go that’s private. In the city, I try 
to sleep in my truck, but the police bother 
me; or I make coffee next to my truck out- 
doors, and the police unfairly bother me. 

That’s another complaint. It breaks my 
heart to see police breaking the law. Many 
are more concerned with power than with 
the law. Supposedly these are the guys and 
women who uphold the law; but time and 
again for the last 30 years, I see police more 
concerned with power than justice. They’re 
supposed to follow the letter of the law! 
That’s what bothers me. It just completely 
erodes my respect for the law. If I see the 
police breaking the law, then I figure, 
“What the hell?! It’s all just about power!” 

I don’t want 
to bad-mouth 
the cops too 
much, because 
they do handle 
some mighty 
rough cus- 
tomers who 


make me into a 
victim. But 
some injustices 
do come from 
them. There 
are other injus- 
tices too, like 
people who 
push you out of 
the way in the 
food line at the 
Emergency 
Food Project. 
There are times 
when I get 
hungry and just 
can’t get the 


food. There’s 
Photo by B.N. Duncan 


attrition; it 
wears you 
down. 


Sometimes I 
write letters to 


would just - 


the editor myself. But the truth is, there 
is this rage in me that comes up some- 


times. I’ve got to do something about it, 


and, you know, draw or create art with 
toilet bowls or something. I’ve got to 
express it somehow, and actually I’m 
expressing it right now by being verbal. 
I’m sure it’s releasing some of the steam, 
the pressure. 

But other people on the fringes have 
suffered a lot more than me. You think of 
these mothers with a couple of kids who 
are suffering and can’t get enough food, 
or get thrown out of their house or apart- 
ment. These are people who do not make 
art. They should — they should draw pic- 
tures or do something, because the expres- 
sion would be very powerful. That’s why 
I like to get art materials together through 
grants and present them to people, and try 
to induce them to draw. 

Injustice and deprivation stimulate. 
What do you do with it? Some people 
self-medicate. They drink or take cocaine, 
or something. I don’t. The only medica- 
tion I have is coffee. So, instead, I’m 
involved in various forms of expression. 

Some middle-class people are making 
out pretty good. But a lot of them are suf- 
fering big time. Lots of taxes, crummy 
jobs, mortgages. These people would also 
have some wonderful art to do, if it was in 
their culture. Someday I'd like to work on 
a bronze statue of a tired taxpayer work- 
ing on his or her tax forms, piles and piles 
of paper, writing out a huge check to the 
government. Because I think these people 
are overlooked, and shouldn’t be. 

I think the poor should attempt to build 
a coalition with the middle class, not fight 
them. We have so much in common; 
we’re all oppressed, we’re all hurting. 

I see a lot of pain on the margins. Like, 
a 16-year-old boy dying of drugs. Alcohol 
takes a terrible toll. I see the results of 
that; I find it very disturbing. And that 
gives stimulus to my art, because I feel an 
intense amount of pain. I feel sorry for 
some people who are so lost. 
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B.N. Duncan: I don’t see you pro- 
ducing mainly angry work, and I 
wouldn’t call your stories protest sto- 
ries. But homelessness certainly gave 
you a subject for story-telling. 

Moby Theobald: Yeah, before landing 
on the streets, I was doing little superhero 
spoofs, pretty lame stuff; and it didn’t 
really have any guts to it. When I hit the 
streets, my first thought was that it would 
give me something to write about — that 
it would let me explore myself a bit. 

I think there’s sort of a history of the 
starving artist. There’s maybe two ways 
of looking at it. One is that when a person 
is poor, they kind of internalize. They turn 
away from the outside world, or they feel 
turned away by the outside world; so it 
maybe sparks their creativity. Another 
thing is that when you’re down and out, 
you have a lot more time on your hands; 
whereas if you were working a 9-5 job to 
keep a roof over your head and to keep 
the kids clothed and you’re part of the sta- 
tus quo, you don’t have time to paint or 
write or do art except as a recreation. 

So people on the fringe have more time 
to develop their craft; they also have sort 
of a cocoon they can fall into, where they 


can really listen to themselves. That’s one. 


of the reasons why you see creativity on 
the fringe -- being able to listen to oneself. 
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Some people, their artwork or poetry 
is kind of angry. It’s directed at whoever 
they think has wronged them, which has 
a long-standing tradition too. You know, 
“Somebody kicked me out of their build- 
ing! I’m going to write a nasty letter to 
the editor!” This reaction would, in dif- 
ferent hands, be a poem or a painting, 
maybe a rendering of this horrible person 
doing wrong. I think everybody feels 
somewhat persecuted, and the further 
down you go, the more persecuted a per- 
son feels — or maybe the more often the 
person is persecuted. Because everybody 
who gets kicked in the butt is kicking 
somebody else in the butt; and so, the 
further down you go, the more kicks in 
the butt that person gets. So I think a lot 


of it is a response to having been 


shunned or treated badly or kicked out. 
Charlie Chaplin said, “If it happens to 
you, it’s tragedy. If it happens to some- 
one else, it’s comedy.” 

I think people need to have bad things 
happen to them just to give them some- 
thing to write about sometimes. If you 


write about good things happening to you, . 


people will think you’re bragging. As 


long as you stress the negative in your 


life, then people will console you and 
appreciate you. They’ll go: “Wow! That’s 
great! I have bad things happen to me 
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Art by Moby Theobald 


a gift for humor about desperate personal circumstances. 


too.” People like to get together and com- 
miserate. In the artists’ community, a lot 
of griping and commiserating is probably 
a healthy relation with the different artists. 

I’ve been thinking lately that in order 
to have something interesting to write 
about, one has to suffer. Which I think is a 
terrible philosophy, because it means that 


B. N. Duncan: A lot of artists living 
on the street don’t fit in with the official 
art-business world. 

Gino Alvarez: They don’t! These stores 
around Telegraph won’t take my art to sell. 
Except Shambala. I can’t live on consign- 
ment -- I’m homeless. I can’t wait. I can die 
out here. I’ve been out here homeless in 
Berkeley for 12 years, since 1983. I have a 
hard time getting even five dollars a day. 

I tried all kinds of other work. I used to 
work in companies for other people who 
were above me. By doing that, what do I 
have to show? Nothing. I don’t even have’ 
a bank account. Now this way, when I do 
my art there’s no one above me. There’s 
just me. What I do, I do for me. 

One thing I express is birds. What about 
the birds, man? And nature? I’ve been here 
a long, long time, and I don’t see nobody 
else doing it; they look at me drawing a 
flower and think I might be retarded. 

In the unpeaceful city, I’m at peace with 
myself when I’m doing my art. When ’'m 
not doing it, I’m very aware of the things 
wrong around me. You don’t know when 


if you have to constantly have terrible 
things happen to you in order to have 
something to write about, you’re never 
really going to be happy. You’re never 
going to really achieve success because 


you’re going to be afraid of it. “Suppose I 
become successful? Then I’Il have noth- 
ing to write about.” It’s sort of a trap. Hl 


somebody might go off; you don’t know 
when somebody might hit you with some- 
thing. So I try to stay off the sidewalk, stay 
out of people’s way. I hang around a donut 
shop, sit there and draw. I have my work. I 
don’t want to drink a lot of alcohol and get 
stupid, and all that stuff. 
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Berkeley Artists on the Fringe, continued from page five 


| Ace Backwords 
"Art is one thing that they can't take away from us. 
It's available to anybody, rich or poor. Whereas we 
can't go off yachting, we can paint a picture." 


Ace Backwords was once homeless and never forgot it as he eked out a bare living 
apart from the social mainstream. He is an original, hot-blooded man, outstanding in the 
clarity of his thinking and speech. He’s a doer -- determined and resourceful. He likes 
people, but is tormented by his critical observations of society and the human condition. 
| Sometimes he’s sociable; at other times, a recluse. Ace has a sense of humor mixed with 
righteous indignation; he’s a frustrated romantic, a Satirist driven to throw critical barbs. 
He’s restless, churned up inside and has strong reactions to a life that feels uncomfort- 
able. He always stays interested in subjects that give his life meaning and fuel his work. 

Ace has built up a very impressive and varied body of work. Among his activities are 
cartooning, writing, publishing, documentation and music. Key features in his work are 
parody, satire, disillusionment and criticism on the one hand; and, on the other, a 
warmth and heat that comes from the heart. His achievements include hisTwisted 
Images book and publications; his many comics; the Telegraph Avenue Street Calendar 
co-authored with B.N. Duncan; and a CD record, Telegraph Street Music, a recording 
of wild, creative street musicians, along with a magazine profiling the performers. 


Sparechanger 
by Julia Vinograd 


A sparechanger 

chanting mad monotone money mantras 

in the rain 

projects as many pools of loathing 

as a Lovecraft monster. 

He shivers with the fevered cold 

of the void between stars 

where he sleeps and where, at least, 

the cops can't roust him. 

His twisted radioactive halo 

sends out slimy tentacles past his broken teeth 

to suck up your eyes. ; 

He makes you know, cringing, 

that you are guilty 

of his existence. 

SO as you pass him you wish 

that one of you were dead 

and that's what you give him money to forget. 

And that's what can't be forgiven. 

How strange it is. 

These days, 

the word of the most Ee horror 
s "please." 


creativity arises from the fringe? 


Julia Vinograd: I suppose it’s 
because there’s enough mainline art. 
People feel like they know that stuff 
already. They got it in school; it was all 
done satisfactorily 50 years ago, and it’s 
put everybody to sleep. The stuff that’s 
new and exciting is the stuff that’s 
always changing; it’s the fringes and the 


_ Apathy 
by ius Vinograd 


Everyone passing 
turns down the volume control 
on their eyes. 
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B.N. Duncan: I remember a long 
time ago you drew a comic strip 
while you were living on the street 
that got into the Berkeley Barb when 
it was still around. Why did being 
marginalized result in art? 

Ace Backwords: It seems like valid 
art is arising everywhere. My impres- 
sion is that there are artists everywhere, 
creating stuff all over the globe. 
Berkeley does attract a fair share of 
artists and free spirits. 

People on the street scene don’t 
have much. You can’t afford a lot of 
entertainment, so sometimes we have 
to entertain ourselves. Rather than go 
watch professional drummers, we’ll 
have a drum-circle and_just beat on the 


_ drums ourselves. We’re out there on 


the street together, so we sing and 
make songs and paint our pictures and 
create stuff “cause it’s an outlet that is 
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7 m not about to let the Republicans describe 
me, not when I can describe myself a lot better. 
We have to make others know that we are People, 
: te that: we exist." oe . 
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being an acute, apt observer of life i in the often hectic, cauldron-like ‘Telegraph 
"| scene. . She doesn’ t show the sees an i eee ee wee mind that 1 many 


sense of i irony, a certain studious deechinent wile bee Seed ak conveys : 
both playful and grim sensibilities. She’s written a great deal about homeless peo- 
ple and has been in danger of being homeless herself. She’s written of her aware- 
Tess that she and others on the ee — be “terminated” 28 the pS. that be. 


street and the stuff that nobody looks at 
that changes. 

You have to speak for yourself and 
show what these worlds are like. I’m not 
about to let the Republicans describe 
me, not when I can describe myself a lot 
better. We have to make others know 
that we’re people, that we exist. We 
have to show them what we’re like and 
how we feel and that we’re not stereo- 
types. You know, it’s simply necessary. 
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available. It’s one thing they can’t take 
away from us. It’s something that’s 
available to anybody, rich or poor. 
Whereas we can’t go off yachting, we 
can paint a picture. 

I think the urge to create art is thera- 
peutic. It’s healthy to express certain 
things about yourself that maybe are 
off. If you have a problem, it’s good to 
work it out on paper and communicate 
it to other people, just to get clear about 
it. That’s part of the motivation; there’s 
an underlying sense of reaching out to 
other people, especially about the harsh 
conditions that people face out here. I 
think it’s good to remind people in the 
mainstream that we’re out here suffer- 
ing in bad conditions. I think that’s one 
of the prime functions of Street Spirit 
— so people don’t forget, and’ so: some 
people will respond and will help. 
Some of this is an appeal for help. 


MAN !! THESE HOMELESS 
STREET PEOPLE ARE SUCH 
AN INCONVENIENCE To ME !#! / 
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But Suppose Muse 
Peet It On- 
Booze? © 
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: when yo you don’ t have a fiend ‘ 
to to-go Dutch with ae : 


ve you do have a friend 
makes you feel human, a 2 
‘not just a starving animal : . 
that should be gassed at the ound 
Butn Ros Oa : 
: liquor gives at least - 
the illusion of warmth — 
ona cold night. 
(And it gets cold out there at eae 
as if night would never end.) 
You don't approve of that illusion? — 
Thencan you spare 
~~ alittle reality, buddy? 
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Police Attacks on Homeless Community 
Disgrace San Francisco and the UN 


_ Editorial by Terry Messman 


ing the United Nations 50th Anniversary Celebration. 

While UN ambassadors in plush conference rooms dis- 
cussed the UN’s commitment to human rights, outside, on the 
streets of San Francisco, homeless people were subjected to one 
of the most ruthless outbursts of police repression ever. While 
Nobel Laureates and political leaders from all over the world 
celebrated the UN’s contributions to peace and justice, homeless 
people were systematically arrested, bullied and driven out of 
UN Plaza and the downtown area. Evidently, it takes a whole lot 


@) nce again, homeless people were left out in the cold dur- 


of billy clubs, handcuffs and jail cells for Mayor Frank Jordan to 


demonstrate his concern for human rights. 

Of all the disgraceful abuses that occurred during the UN 
Anniversary, one that I nearly stumbled over still burns in my 
mind as an image of the heartlessness of the Matrix program. On 
Thursday afternoon, June 22, while the UN celebration of human 
rights was in full swing, Sister 
Bernie Galvin and I were returning 
from City Hall after one of the daily 
Fast For Justice prayer vigils held 
by Religious Witness with 
Homeless People. On the corner of 
O’Farrell and Jones, we saw two 
police officers fulfill their Matrix — 
duties by kicking awake a homeless 
man sleeping in the doorway of a 
vacant storefront. The man, Edward 
Myott, was not blocking anyone; he 
was completely off the sidewalk, 
sleeping in the doorway of a closed, 
boarded-up building. Yet Matrix 
protocol dictated that he be kicked 
awake, even though it is illegal to 
sleep in San Francisco only at night. 

Edward staggered upright with 
the use of his cane, and asked plain- 
tively, “Why did you kick me in my broken leg?” He pulled up 
his pants leg to reveal a terribly swollen, infected, broken leg. 
The officer refused to explain why he kicked Edward; instead, he 
growled at him to get out of the downtown area immediately and 
not come back. Edward replied that he was already on a shelter 
waiting list, but that no beds were available now. Sister Bernie 
and I berated the police for kicking Edward, and told them that 
12,000 homeless people must compete for only 1,400 shelter 
beds in the city. Edward was absolutely truthful in saying he had 
no other place to sleep but the hard pavement. 

But Matrix isn’t about truth; it’s about the systematized abuse 
of the poor. Sometimes it takes a United Nations Anniversary to 
expose the immense gulf that lies between our country’s pro- 
fessed respect for human rights and the ongoing, overwhelming 
violation of the human rights of homeless people. Edward Myott 
and thousands of others like him suffer the consequences and 
pay the terrible costs of our hypocrisy about human rights. 

The UN’s Universal Declaration of Human Rights is a cor- 
nerstone document in the evolution of human rights. It is eye- 
opening to contrast the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
with current U.S. policies towards homeless people. 

Article 25 of the Universal Declaration states: "Everyone has 
the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of oneself and one's family, including food, clothing, 
housing and medical care, and the right to security in the event 
of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood or old age."' 

Under Article 25, Amnesty International should declare that 
all homeless Americans. are victims of massive human-rights 


eee oe of SRST atomic CRGRDS from | 
the Bay Area to Hiroshima & Nagasaki 


9 am: Meet and Carpool at West Oakland 
BART: 7th and Cypress 
- Travel to: Concord Naval Weapons Station, UC | ~ 
Berkeley, Hunters Point Naval Shipyard, U.N. Plaza] _ 


Old Man's Park,1 1th and MLK Jr. Way, Oakland 


8:30 pm: Mushroom Cloud Art Action 
Oakland Federal Building, 1301 Clay St., Oakland | — 


6:00-8:15 pm: Community Picnic & Art Making} 


violations. The staggering growth of homelessness in the 1980s and 
“90s was fueled by the Reagan and Bush Administrations’ cruel 
welfare cuts, severe slashing of disability benefits and reckless 
amputation of 80 percent of the federal housing budget. Former 
Reagan budget guru David Armstrong admitted that the Reagan 
White House knew these cuts would greatly exacerbate home- 
lessness, yet deliberately enacted policies that impoverished mil- 
lions anyway. Now the Republicans in Congress have pushed the 
policies of economic misery to a new frenzy and are trying their 
utmost to steal from the poor everything that Reagan missed. 
Article 7 of the Universal Declaration states: “All are equal 


~ before the law and all are entitled to equal protection against 


discrimination and against any incitement to such discrimi- 
nation.” 

Matrix is a flagrant violation of Article 7, for it mobilizes the 
resources of the Mayor’s office and the power of the police to 
persecute homeless people for 
sleeping in public, lodging or being 
on sidewalks — acts which are 
inevitable for homeless people and 
essential to sustaining human life. 

First, this nation denied the 
human right to housing to millions 
of U.S. citizens. Then, in a second 
wave of human-rights abuses, cities 
all over the country enacted dis- 
criminatory laws that unleashed the 
police on homeless people for the 
“crime” of having nowhere to sleep 
but on the streets. 

By my reading of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, 
Matrix also violates Article 1, 2, 3, 
5 and 17. What on earth were we 
celebrating during the UN 
Anniversary? It was hypocritical 
for San Francisco to host the UN events, let alone to clean up for 
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_ the party by imposing martial law on the homeless community. 


The Fast for Justice 

In response to San Francisco’s merciless mop-up operations 
of the poor, 411 clergy and congregation members fasted for a 
total of 1,710 days between June 4 and June 25. The Fast for 
Justice, organized by Religious Witness with Homeless People, 
was an inspiring outpouring of love, concern and solidarity. I 
can’t remember a time when so many people put their bodies on 
the line to show how deeply they hunger for justice. 

During the fast, religious leaders tasted a very small serving 
of the daily hunger and deprivation suffered by poor people on 
the streets of San Francisco. 

The Fast for Justice culminated in a large march and rally on 
June 25. As we shared bread to break the fast, we were painfully 
aware of how many homeless people now carry this fast on — 
involuntarily. 12,000 homeless people in the City not only go 
without food, they go without housing, without medical care, 
without jobs. They even go without human rights in a city where 
the UN was founded. Homeless people fast for justice every day 
through their hunger. And the deaths of more than 100 homeless 
people every year in San Francisco is a profound cry for justice. 

“This is the fast I want from you,” said Isaiah. “Remove the 
chains of oppression and the yoke of injustice and let the 
oppressed go free.” As we ended this fast, people of faith 
vowed to begin the new fast called for by Isaiah: to remove the 
chains of Matrix and the yoke of police abuse and let the 
oppressed go free. 
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duction and mailing costs. 


Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! 
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Subscribe to Street Spirit! 


Street Spirit is a joint project of American Friends Service Committee and Gateway 
Center for Art & Social Change. Street Spirit enables homeless people to sell 50 papers a 
day and keep all proceeds. Homeless vendors receive income and self-reliance, and educate 
the community about homeless issues. Street Spirit receives no proceeds from sales, no gov- 
ernment funds and accepts no advertising. We need your support to meet our printing, pro- 


Please subscribe to Street Spirit for $30/year and help our paper be self-sustaining. 
Or, join our Underwriting Campaign for $50 per month, and help Street Spirit remain 
an independent voice for justice and provide the paper free to our homeless vendors. 


I will subscribe to Street Spirit. I enclose $30 for one year's subscription. 
I will be an Underwriter of Street Spirit. Enclosed is $50 per month. 
I would like to donate! Enclosed is a donation of _ $100 — $50 _ $ 25 


Send Donations to: Street Spirit, c/o Gateway Center for Art & Social Change, 
1212 Broadway #830, Oakland, CA 94612 
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Martinez Bans Camping in City Limits 


by Susan Prather 


ontra Costa County is well known 

for its mean-spirited homeless 

policies. Now the City of 
Martinez, the County seat, has adopted a 
“No Camping Ordinance” that prohibits 
homeless people from sleeping (that is, 
living) inside the city limits. 

This ordinance came about after many 
local merchants began to complain about 
the growing numbers of homeless people 
in the downtown area. Other long-time 
Martinez residents have expressed fear 
about the numbers of homeless people in 
their neighborhoods, city parks and plaza. 

Homeless residents, feeling a similar 
fear and frustration, wonder where they can 
go and where they can sleep. As an advo- 
cate, I wonder where the agencies are that 
are supposedly responsible for the different 
groups included in the term “homeless.” 

The day after the City Council passed 
this idiotic ordinance, I spoke to several 
council members and to the police chief. 
The one thing we all agreed on was that 
Martinez does have a different kind of 
homeless population, largely because 
many county services are located here. 

Martinez is located on the waterfront, 
near the train tracks. The transient popula- 
tion, once called hobos, who ride the rails 
stop off in Martinez to eat at the Loaves 
and Fishes soup kitchen. They usually 
stay a day or two and move on. People on 
General Assistance who have no perma- 
nent address travel to Martinez on the first 


of every month to pick up their GA 
checks at the Social Services office. They 
try to arrive as close to the first of the 
month as possible, but when money runs 
out and transportation is unavailable, 
sometimes they camp out near the Social 
Services building to wait for their checks. 

Others applying for GA camp out near 
the Social Services building, and wait to 
apply for assistance; they continue to 
camp out until their first check is avail- 
able. Some people transported to the 
County Hospital by police agencies to be 
"5150d" (confined in a psychiatric unit) 
are released instead. If they have no 
money and no transportation, or, more 
importantly, nowhere to go, they may find 
a safe spot nearby to spend a night or two. 
Those who have been in E or J Ward on a 
hold of some kind are often released to the 
streets rather than referred for services. It 
is a horrible situation for everyone. 

After discussing these problems with 
City Council members, I called Police 
Chief Boyd and told him I would try to alle- 
viate some of the problems, if I could. But I 
also told him I felt that the anger, fear and 
frustration directed at the poor would be 
better directed at county agencies and ser- 
vice providers that are in business to serve 
the people who had become a problem. 

Chief Boyd referred the local Not-In- 
My-Backyard leader to me; I explained 
that the people who were in the most pain 
and had lived outside for the longest peri- 


od of time were often people who had 
been screened out of County shelters and 
programs for having “too many prob- 
lems.” I encouraged the group to make 
the providers accountable, rather than 
criminalize the behavior of people who 
had nowhere else to go. 

I described the progressive attitude of 
County Sheriff Warren Rupf. Two years 
ago, I discussed jail release policies with 
Sheriff Rupf. At that time, prisoners 
were released right after midnight on 
their release date. Many people told me 
that they had nowhere to go, no one to 
call and no transportation; they wound 
up on the streets of Martinez. Sheriff 


Rupf listened carefully, examined the . 


policy and then changed it. Prisoners 
being released were given a choice. If 
they had nowhere to go, they could exit 
in the morning when services and shelter 
were available. This change, quietly 
made, lessened the impact of released 
prisoners on the community. 

At the time that the camping ordinance 
was passed, the County Supervisors were 
considering closing a probation office in 
West County. I advised the NIMBY 
group of these plans and put them in 
touch with the two unions that represent- 
ed the employees of that office. I told the 
group that closing the probation office 
would severely impact their community 
because many of the people who were 
required to report would have no trans- 


Victims of San Francisco's Matrix Program 


Photos and captions by Jan Spence 
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me to move along." But where does he go? 
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Gerry receives treatment for AIDS at St. Lukes Hospital. His 
monthly welfare check of $420 pays rent for only a part of the 
month, so he is homeless for the last two weeks. He panhandles 
on Market Street. "The police harass me a lot," he said. "They tell 


Chris makes money watching cars for theatre-goers. He was sit- 
ting on the curb watching a man's truck when a cop gave hima 
$75 ticket for just sitting there. Chris said, "There's a court order 
against washing windows at gas stations. | used to make a dollar 


washing a windshield; now I can't even stand on the property. If I 


stand on the sidewalk, cops tell me to move." 
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Update: Concord 
Encampment Blues" 
by Susan Prather 


omeless residents of the 

Concord encampment that was 

bulldozed by CalTrans were 
forced to move to a secret camp on 
county property (see the June Street 
Spirit). But their camp didn’t stay secret 
very long. Complaints to City and 
County officials forced them to move 
again. But this time, Supervisor Mark 
Desaulnier intervened and put everyone 
in motels. He assigned the County Om- 
budsman to the Homeless to find them 
housing or suitable programs: Needless 
to say, folks were back on the street after 
10 days, camping out in Concord. The 
Ombudsman told them to “camp way out 
of sight and don’t talk to the press.” 

In line with that, Contra Costa 
County received thousands of dollars 
from HUD for Shelter Plus Care three 
years ago. That program houses long- 
term homeless people, like the CalTrans 
campers. But in this County, three years 
isn't long enough to get a program up 
and running. We have the money, but no 
staff and no way to house the 80 people 
this program targets. Business as usual! 

But Supervisors Desaulnier and 
Smith are now asking why. It looks like 
a change for the better may be coming. - 


portation out of town, and would arrive a 
few days early if that was when trans- 
portation was available. 

Before the Supervisors voted, the 
NIMBY group gathered 340 signatures 
and sent a spokesperson to ask that the 
probation office remain open. They 
appeared in support of the County work- 
ers in the probation office, rather than in 
fear of the clients of that office. The part- 
nership between the unions and the citi- 
zens group was powerful and produced a 
positive victory for county workers and 
clients: the West County Probation Office 
remains open. 

Martinez residents are learning to tar- 
get those that take money to serve the 
population that, they feel, has become a- 
problem, rather than forcing poor people 
out of town. Unfortunately, the camping 
ordinance is still in effect, but some resi- 
dents are learning to question those who 
are spending our tax dollars to serve the 
people that are visible on the streets. We 
must begin to question providers and 
county agencies to make them as respon- 
sible and accountable as they hold their 
homeless clients. This was a step in the 
right direction. 


Earth 


by Dennis Omowale Cutten 


So blue, the sky weeps. 
Tears, cannot save -- the ecosystem. 


Haiku 


by Dennis Omowale Cutten 


he be having scars 
man, they deeper than malice 
he mad at JUST-US 


- ikhow: 
_ by Dennis Omowale Cutten _ 


she's out there somewhere : 
her feet like deerhoofs 


_ the wild beauty of the street 


